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GOLDWATER  AND  JOHNSON  COMPARED  ON  KEY  ISSUES 

Four  years  ago  the  FCNL  Newsletter  attempted  to  compare  the  views  of  candidates  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  The  reports  from  our  readers  indicated  this  was  a  useful  service.  Consequently,  this  News¬ 
letter  has  been  prepared  to  attempt  to  compare  the  stands  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
and  their  running  mates,  Flubert  H.  Humphrey  and  William  E.  Miller,  on  some  issues  of  interest. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  ( 1 )  voting  records  in  Congress;  (2)  speeches;  and  (3)  party  platforms.  President 
Johnson’s  actions  and  positions  on  legislation  since  assuming  office  are  included. 

For  those  interested  in  more  detailed  information  we  recommend  the  “Special  Reports”  by  Congressional  Quarterly, 
1735  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  20006  ($2  for  Goldwater-Miller;  $2  for  Johnson-Humphrey )  from  which 
some  of  this  material  is  drawn.  Copies  of  party  platforms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Committees,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

Rarry  Morris  Goldwater  was  born  in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  January 
1.  PX)9.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Phoenix  through  his 
freshman  year  in  hifih  school.  He  then  attended  Staunton 
Military  Academy  in  Virginia  for  four  years  and  graduated  in 
192R.  After  completing  a  year  at  the  University  of  Arizona  he 
left  to  undertake  his  career  in  the  family  department  store  in 
1929  after  his  father’s  death.  At  the  age  of  27.  in  1936.  he  took 
over  the  general  managership  of  Goldwater’s. 

I  I  luring  the  Second  World  War.  Sen.  Goldwater  served  as  an 
Air  Corps  ferry  pilot.  In  Washington  he  is  commanding  officer 
of  the  ‘/199th  Combined  Air  f  orce  Reserve  Squadron,  a  unit 
made  up  of  Members  of  Congress  and  Congressional  staff 
members.  Now  a  Major  General.  Goldwater  has  said  be  would 
resign  his  Air  Force  commission  if  elected  President. 

Sen.  Goldwater  came  to  the  Senate  in  l‘l.S.3.  He  was  re-elected 
in  l‘/5R  and  his  term  expires  this  year.  He  currently  serves 
on  the  .Armed  Services  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittees.  His  six  years'  service  as  chairman  and  speechmaker 
for  the  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  established  the  con¬ 
tacts  with  local  part\  leaders  which  helped  pave  the  way  for 
his  nomination  in  San  Francisco  July  US. 

Sen.  Goldwater  married  Margaret  Johnson  of  Muncie.  Indiana, 
in  Pl.'fl.  They  have  four  children.  Sen.  (ioldwater  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Episcopal  (ihurch. 

Foreign  Policy  in  (General 

S 

Ihe  overriding  fetreign  policy  issue  in  Sen.  (ioldwater's  view 
I  is  the  need  to  achieve  victorv  over  (iornmunism. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 

Lyndon  Raines  Johnson  was  born  near  Stonewall.  Texas.  Au¬ 
gust  27.  I‘/)o.  He  attendc'd  public  schools  and  received  a  B.S. 
degree  from  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College  in  l‘>30. 
Pres.  Johnson  worked  in  a  Washington  Congressional  office 
from  1‘>.32  to  I'/f.S  when  he  was  named  Texas  director  of  the 
Nati(»nal  Youth  Administration.  In  I ‘1.36  he  was  elected  to  the 
House.  Except  for  seven  months  in  the  Navy  early  in  the  \\ar 
he  served  continuously  in  the  Congress  until  he  took  office  as 
Vice  President.  January  1‘161  — 12  vears  in  the  House  and  12 
years  in  the  Senate. 

During  eight  years’  service  as  his  Party's  hmder  in  the  Senate, 
he  became  known  as  an  extreincJv  effective  legislator.  v\orking 
with  both  the  EisenhowcT  Administration  and  the*  more  libc-ral 
wing  of  his  own  Party.  Johnson’s  assignments  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Armecl  Sc-rvic»“s  Committees  reflc'ct  his  interest 
in  rnilitarv  (juc*stions.  Roth  as  .Senator  and  Vice  Presidc-nt  he 
has  becui  active*  in  devc'loping  polici*-s  for  the  space  jirogram. 
President  lohnson  resignc'd  as  (iommander  in  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  when  he  became  President.  He  sue cec'dc-d  to  the  Prc'si- 
dency  upon  Pres.  Kennedv’s  assassination.  No\(*mber  22.  1‘16.'). 

Ihe  Johnsons  have*  two  daughtc*rs.  Pic*s.  Johnson  is  a  membc‘r 
of  the  Christian  Church.  His  wife  and  daughters  are  Episco¬ 
palians.  and  h(‘  oftc-n  attends  E|)is<opal  church  with  them. 


For«*igii  Polic'V  in  (»«*neral 

Perhaps  President  Johnson's  most  comprehensive  statemc'iit  on 
foreign  policy  was  containc*d  in  his  State  of  the  I  nion  Message. 
Januar\  R.  1‘1GI;  ".  .  .  our  ultimate*  goal  is  a  world  without 
war.  a  world  made*  safe*  for  elive*rsit\.  in  which  all  me*n.  goods. 


\X’ashin{:lon  Ncwslcttfr,  Orloher  1%1- 
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•  GOLDWATER  •  JOHNSON 


“Now  tlie  Re|)ul)li(an  cause  demands  that  we  brand  Commu¬ 
nism  as  the  principal  disturber  of  peace  in  the  world  today. 
Indeed,  we  should  brand  it  as  the  only  si<:nihcant  disturber 
of  the  peace.  And  we  must  make  clear  that  until  its  }ioals  of 
coiKjuest  are  absolutely  renounced,  and  its  relations  with  all 
nations  tempered.  Communism  and  the  "overnments  it  now 
controls  are  enemies  of  every  man  on  earth  who  is  or  wants  to 
he  free."  Acceptance  s[)eech.  July  K).  1  *)()!. 

"I  am  not  callinji  for  a  return  to  the  naked  power  polities  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv.  I  am  not  askinji  that  we  declare  hot 
war  on  Russia  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  for  help  from 
destitute  nations.  I  am  willinj:  to  he  as  ‘modern*  as  anyont* — 
as  loiifi  as  “modernism*  does  not  constitute  a  dehasinjr  of  our 
traditional  values.  Rut  if  to  he  ■modern*  I  must  accede  to 
policies  that  would  turn  the  foreijm  affairs  of  the  I  nit*-d  States 
(»ver  to  the  I  iiited  Nations,  disarm  our  "reat  military  machine, 
welcome  Red  China  to  the  Community  of  Nations,  give  away 
our  food  and  teclmical  skills  to  the  so-called  neutralist  nations 
and  get  nothing  in  return — if  this  is  what  is  meant,  then  indeed 
1  am  not  modern  and  never  watit  to  he.**  II  li\  An/  I  ivtory?. 
I<)()2. 


"I  would  suggest  that  we  analyze  and  copy  tlie  strategy  of  the 
enemv;  theirs  has  worked  and  ours  has  not.  In  viewing  their 
success  we  must  recognize  the  possibility  of  war  as  it  relates 
to  our  national  policy  or  objective.  L  niess  we  see  this  instru¬ 
ment  in  its  pro{)er  perspective,  we  are  likelv.  with  the  terrible 
implications  of  a  shooting  war  todav.  to  proceed  with  the  same 
timiditv  that  has  marked  our  foreign  relations  for  the  last 
forty  years.  Once  having  decided  on  a  national  objective  (and 

I  am  convinced  that  this  now  has  to  he  victory  over  Commu¬ 
nism  .  .  .1  we  must  proceed  with  the  devehtpment  of  an  over-all 
strategy  to  accomplish  it.  Vi  bile  war  is  the  last  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  he  employed  as  a  means  h\  which  this  national  ob¬ 
jective  can  he  attained,  it  must  nevertheless  he  considered.** 

II  hy  Ao/  I  ictory? 

"I  certaiidy  don't  think  for  one  minute  that  there  is  anything 
uinvorthv  in  a  goal  which  envisions  a  world  without  poverty, 
disease,  and  tilth,  and  where  all  international  relations  are 
humanized  and  conducted  in  good  faith.  Rut  this  is  not  the 
j)ractical  objective  whi<h  we  should  he  |)ursuing  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  War.  It  is  a  dream  for  the  future  of  mankind,  a  dream 
which  can  never  come  to  pass  if  we  do  not  appiv  ourselves 
immediateh  to  the  first  objective — the  remctval  of  Commimist 
power.’*  II  liy  \ot  I  ictory' 

"Ibis  struggle  toda\  is  a  struggle  between  godless  people  and 
the  })eople  of  (icid.  And  if  \ou  want  to  put  it  in  its  basic  form, 
it*'  between  slavery  and  freeclom.'*  Dcr  Sf)ici:cl  inter\iew. 
June  ■>••.  I'X>1. 

\'ked  h\  the  German  reporter  for  Dcr  Sjiicfiel  whether  he 
woulcl  go  tcj  the  brink  of  war.  (joldwater  saicl.  "Yes.  ju<t  as 
\our  country  has  used  brinkmanship  down  through  the  \ears 
and  done-  so  ver\.  ver\  sue  c  essfulK .  \\  e  ve  tried  it.  we*\e  hc-cm 
«ucce««ful  anci  we  ve  gone  closer  to  peace  in  the  Straits  of 
formo>a.  in  Lebanon,  in  Kg\pt.  ffreece.  in  Rerlin  than  we've 

e\er  been  >inr  e . \n\  fcireign  pedir  that  this  countrv  adojets 

shoulcl  nc)t  he  afraici  of  war.  This  is  brinkmanship.  Rut.  it 
-hcjuld  nc)t  rc-|\  upc»n  it  at  the  c»ut>et  as  its  basic  nolicv." 


and  ideas  can  freely  movc^  across  every  border  and  ever) 
boundary.  WX  must  advance  toward  this  goal  in  061  in  at 
least  10  different  ways.  .  .  . 

“1.  We  must  maintain — and  our  reduced  defense  budget  will 
maintain— that  margin  of  military  safety  and  superiority  ob¬ 
tained  through  three  years  of  steadily  increasing  both  the 
c|ualit)  and  the  (juantity  of  our  .  .  .  forces.  .  .  . 

“2.  We  must  take  new  steps  and  we  shall  make  new  })roposals 
at  Geneva  toward  the  control  and  the  eventual  abolition  of 
arms.  Kven  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  we  must  not  stockpile 
arms  hewond  our  needs  or  seek  an  excess  of  military  power 
that  could  he  |»r(»vocative  as  well  as  wasteful.  .  .  . 

".‘f.  We  must  make  Increased  use  of  our  food  as  an  instrument 
of  peace,  making  it  availalde  hy  sale,  trade,  loan,  or  donation 
to  hungrv  people  in  all  nations  which  tell  us  of  their  needs  and 
acce|»t  projeer  conditions  of  distribution. 

"1.  We  must  assure  our  pre-eminence  in  the  peaceful  ex})lora- 
tion  of  outer  sjcace.  focusing  on  an  ex|)edition  to  the  moctti 
in  this  decade  in  cooperation  with  other  powers  if  possilcle. 
alone  if  necessary. 

".5.  W  e  must  expand  world  trade.  .  .  . 

"6.  We  must  continue,  through  such  measures  as  the  Interest 
K(|ualization  Tax.  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  other  na¬ 
tions  our  recent  progress  toward  balancing  our  international 
accounts.  .  .  . 

“7.  We  must  become  better  neighbors  with  the  free  states  of 
the  Americas.  .  .  . 

"It.  We  must  strengthen  the  ability  of  free  nations  everywhere 
to  develoj)  their  independence  and  raise  their  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing.  and  thereby  frustrate  those  who  prey  on  poverty  and  chaos. 
To  do  this,  the  rich  must  help  the  poor — and  we  must  do  our 
part.  .  .  . 

“6.  We  must  strengthen  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  partnership, 
maintain  our  alliances  and  make  the  United  Nations  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  national  independence  and  international 
order. 


World  Court  Reservation 

Sen.  Goldwater  believes  “the  world  isn’t  ready”  for  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  this  moment  in  history, 
ffe  strongly  opj)oses  removal  of  the  U.S.  self-judging. 
Connallv  Reservation,  hy  which  the  United  States  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  decide  whether  a  case  involving  it 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court. 

President  J(»hnson  has  not  taken  a  public  position  on  the 
repeal  of  the  reservation.  The  1960  Democratic  Platform 
urged  its  repeal.  The  1961  Platform  does  not. 


"10.  .And  finally,  we  must  develop  with  our  allies  new  means 
(•f  hritiging  the  gap  between  the  Hast  and  the  W^est.  facing 
danger  holdK  wherever  danger  exists,  but  being  equally  hold 
in  <»ur  search  for  new  agreements  which  can  eidarge  the  ho|)es 
of  all.  while  violating  the  interests  of  none.” 

Remarking  «>n  the  (juestion  of  “victory”  in  modern  war.  he 
said  on  February  6:  “  ‘V  ictor*  is  no  longer  a  truth.  It  is  only 
a  word  to  tiescrihe  whoever  is  left  alive  in  the  ruins.” 


Washington  Newsletter,  October  1964 
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Some  Senate  Voles  Where  Johnson  and  Goldwaler  Differed 

Johnson  Goldwater 


Antarctica  Demilitarization  Treaty,  1960.  66-21  . for  against 

Foreif^  Aid  appropriation,  1960.  67-26  .  for  against 

Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  program,  lOtSS.  72-16 .  for  against 

Food  for  Peace — 3-year  instead  of  1-year  extension,  19.39.  47-.38  .  for  against 

Establish  food  reserves  in  developing?  countries,  19.39.  42-46  .  for  against 

Help  India  complete  its  current  economic  development  plan,  19.38.  47-3.3  ..  for  against 

Economic  aid  to  certain  Communist  dominated  countries,  19.39.  49-40  for  against 

Censure  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  Wis.,  19.34.  67-22  for  against 

Overturn  Supreme  Court’s  decision  invalidating  state  subversive  laws,  19.38.  40-41  against  for 


•  GOLDWATER 


•  JOHNSON 


w  United  Nations 

After  the  Republican  “unity  conference”  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  Au¬ 
gust  12,  Sen.  Goldwater  said:  “.  .  .  I  support  unconditionally 
thejpurpose  the  United  Nations  was  originally  intended  to  serve; 

.  .  .  1  believe  we  must  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the 
United  Nations  and  work  hard  to  improve  it:  and  that  while 
the  UN  was  never  designed  to  be  a  substitute  for  a  clear  and 
resolute  United  States  foreign  policy,  we  must  take  all  reason¬ 
able  steps  to  help  the  UN  become  a  more  effective  instrument 
for,  peace  among  nations.” 

In  1962,  Sen.  Goldwater  strongly  opposed  authorizing  SlOO 
million  in  U.S.  loans  to  the  UN. 

His,  doubts  about  the  UN  are  based  in  part  on  Communist  na¬ 
tion  participation  in  the  decision-making  process  and  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc.  He  feels  U.S.  interests 
are  better  safeguarded  where  U.S.  influence  is  greater:  “In 
terms  of  forging  peace,  I  view  the  NATO  alliance — the  Atlantic 
community — as  a  far  more  practical  tool  than  the  UN.”  Life 
magazine,  Jan.  17,  1964. 

Regarding  U.  S.  policy,  if  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  were 
seated  in  the  UN,  Sen.  Goldwater  said  in  Why  Not  Victory? 
“.  .  .  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  declare  that 
if  the  United  Nations  votes  to  admit  Red  China,  our  govern¬ 
ment  will,  from  that  moment  until  the  action  is  revoked, 
suspend  its  political  and  financial  support  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.”  In  “Barry  Goldwater  Speaks  Out  on  the  Issues.”  sum¬ 
mer,  1961,  he  said  in  the  event  of  Chinese  seating,  the  United 
States  “would  be  forced  to  undertake  a  serious  reassessment  of 
j  its  basic  commitments.”  In  the  June  .“lO  interview  with  I)er 
:  Spiegel  he  said:  “I’ve  never  advocated  withdrawing  from  the 
I  nited  Nations.” 

As  for  the  future,  “I  would  he  opposed  to  any  effort  to  achieve 
an  Atlantic  Union  now.  ...  I  have  always  said  that  at  some 
;  time  in  the  long,  long  future — may  300  years — there  will  he 
i  some  form  of  world  government.  It  is  inevitable.  1  think,  if 
j  the  world  is  going  to  continue  to  exist.”  Aug.  28.  1*X).3. 

I  Disarmament 

t  Sen.  Goldwater  is  a  leading  ojrponent  of  steps  toward  disarma- 
J  merit.  “We  should.  1  believe,  announce  in  no  uncertain  terms 
^  that  we  are  against  disarmament.  We  are  against  it  because  we 


United  Nations 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  in  191.3.  Rep.  Johnson  voted  to 
pledge  full  U.S.  participation  in  a  world  organization  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  after  the  war;  in  1913  he  voted  for  the  UN 
participation  hill. 

Addressing  the  UN  as  President,  last  Deremher  17.  he  said: 
“And  more  than  ever  we  support  the  I  nited  Nations  as  the 
best  instrument  yet  devised  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  to  promote  the  well  being  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Like  all  human 
institutions,  the  United  Nations  has  not  achieved  the  highest 
of  hopes  that  some  held  at  its  birth.  Our  understanding  of 
how  to  live,  live  with  one  another,  is  still  far  behind  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  destroy  one  another.  .  .  . 

“We  have  seen  too  much  success  to  become  obsessed  with 
failure.  The  peace-keeping  machinery  of  the  I  nited  Nations 
has  worked  in  the  Congo,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  elsewhere. 
The  great  transition  from  colonial  rule  to  independence  has 
been  largely  accomplished.  The  Decade  of  Development  has 
successfully  begun.  The  world  arms  race  has  been  slowed.  The 
struggle  for  human  rights  has  been  gaining  new  force.  .  .  . 

“We  know  wbat  we  want:  The  United  States  wants  to  see  the 
cold  war  end.  we  want  to  see  it  end  once  and  for  all. 

The  Johnson  .Administration  and  the  Democratic  Platform 
oppose  the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  I  N. 

In  19.34.  both  Sens.  Johnson  and  Goldwater  voted  for  the 
George  version  of  the  Bricker  cf>nstitutional  amendment  to 
limit  the  President's  treaty-making  powers. 

Sen.  Johnson  supported  the  19.38  S{)arkman  resolution  favor¬ 
ing  a  permanent  UN  police  force.  Sen.  Goldwater's  position 
was  unrecorded. 

DisarmaiiKMit 

A  month  after  assuming  the  Presideiicv.  President  Johnson 
established  a  committee  on  the  K( onoinic  Impact  of  Defense 
and  Disarmam*‘nt  to  help  cushion  tin*  effec  ts  of  cuts  in  militarv 
spending. 

In  announcing  cuts  in  production  of  enriclu'd  uranium  and 
plutonium  last  April,  he  said:  "We  must  not  operate*  a  WP\ 
nuclear  project,  just  to  provide  emplov  inent.  when  our  nc*eds 
have  bc*en  met.  "  He  refc*rre,d  to  the*  parallel  I  .S.  and  Soviet 
nuclear  jcroduc  tion  cuts  as  "rc*straint  bv  mutual  example." 


Washington  Nowsh-tter,  Ortohor 
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•  GOLOWATER 

need  our  armaments — all  of  those  we  presently  have,  and  more. 
We  need  weapons  for  both  the  limited  and  the  unlimited  war.” 

U  h  \  !\ot  i  ielory? 

In  1*>()1.  Sen.  Goldwater  and  Sen.  Richard  R.  Russell  led  the 
Senate  floor  op|)osition  to  the  proposed  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Afiencv  which  was  finally  apjtroved  hy  a  vote  of 
7.1-1  1.  Sen.  Goldwater  voted  to  delay  action  on  the  hill  and 
a>:aitist  final  {tassafie.  His  own  amendment  to  eliminate  ACDA’s 
authoritv  to  conduct  research  would  have  seriously  weakened 
the  new  Asiencv.  In  l*)().'l.  he  was  one  of  1  1  Senators  to  vote 
ajiainst  funds  for  the  Afiency’s  j)ro<:ram  for  the  next  two  years. 

Test  Ban.  Sen.  Goldwater  was  one  of  1‘)  Senators  to  vote 
aiiainst  the  Test  Ban  Treatv.  He  has  said:  “'If  I  were  President. 

1  can  conceive  of  situations  in  which  it  would  he  necessary  to 
ahn)':ate  the  treaty.'  “Barry  Goldwater  Speaks  Out  on  the 
Issues." 

Military  Policy 

Control  of  Muclear  W  eapons.  Sen.  Goldw  ater  takes  the 
view  that  the  NATO  Supreme  Commander  (currently  an  Ameri¬ 
can  I  should  he  <iiven  authority  over  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
approj)riate  to  NATO's  defense.  "We’re  talking  about  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  of  a  very  small  nature  .  .  .  mostly  under  the 
KMMt-ton  capability  "  (equivalent  to  1000  tons  of  TNT.  (  Der 
Spieiiel  interview. 

Mnclear  Jf  eapons  and  Allies.  Sen.  Goldwater  supports  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  for  NATO.  "All  NATO  forces  stationed  in 
Turope.  regardless  of  nationalitv.  should  he  equipped  with  and 
trained  in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  particularly  of  the  so- 
called  battlefield  or  tactical  varietv.”  Life  magazine.  Jan.  17. 
10()1.  Rut  he  has  opposed  the  Administration's  MLF  proposal 
for  missile  armed  ships  manned  hv  sailors  of  manv  nationalities 
because  of  the  "threat  of  control  hy  mutinv.”  Sen.  Goldwater 
proposes,  as  an  alternative,  a  NATO  land-based  mobile  missile 
force. 

Draft.  In  his  speech  opening  his  campaign.  September  .‘T  Sen. 
(ioldwater  urged  an  end  to  the  draft:  “This  Administration 
uses  the  outmoded  and  unfair  militarv  draft  svstem  for  social 
schemes  as  well  as  militarv  objectives.  Republicans  will  end 
the  draft  altogether,  and  as  soon  as  possible." 

Military  Spending.  Sen.  Goldwater  has  supported  a  strong 
military  establishment.  During  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
he  generally  voted  against  Democratic  moves  to  increase  mili¬ 
tary  spending.  In  the  recent  fight  to  cut  hack  development  and 
profluction  of  manned  bombers,  the  Senator  opposed  re¬ 
duced  spending.  In  l'>63  he  was  one  of  IM  Senators  who  voted 
to  cut  a  -SdO  million  appropriation  for  civil  defense.  In  1%.3 
he  said  the  L  .S.  program  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  is  "a 
waste  of  money,  and  1  think  we  can  achieve  the  same  thing 
in  about  the  same  length  of  time  if  we  go  about  developing  a 
very  badly  needed  sjtace  program  for  the  militarv.” 

"The  defense  policies  of  this  Administration  add  up.  in  effect, 
to  unilateral  disarmament.  We  are  lagging  behind  in  weapons 
technology  and  in  the  development  of  new  svstems."  "Barrv 
Goldwater  S{)eaks  Gut  on  the  Issues.” 

Relations  with  Ciommunist  Nations 

Soviet  L  nion.  "My  disagreement  with  diplomatic  recojrnition 
of  ffu««ia  g(>e<  back  to  the  da\  when  we  difi  it.  in  the  19.'J()s. 
. .  .  Tod  ay  1  Ujf>k  upon  this  as  a  tofil.  Fiefore  we  go  blithelv 


•  JOHNSON 

Speaking  to  the  American  people  as  the  Disarmament  Confer¬ 
ence  reconvened  in  Geneva,  January  21,  he  said:  “If  we  have 
the  genius  to  create  these  terril)le  weapons  of  destruction,  then, 
certainly,  we  have  the  genius  to  create  the  means  of  their 
destruction.  There  will  be  risks,  there  will  be  doubts  and 
delays  .  .  .  but  the  pursuit  of  peace  must  continue.  .  .  . 

“Disarmament  is  not  merely  the  Government’s  business.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  concern,  or  should  be,  of  every  parent  and  teacher, 
everv  public  servant,  and  every  private  citizen.” 

Test  Ban.  Speaking  to  government  officials,  December  5. 
President  Johnson  said:  “I  strongly  supported  the  limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  and  1  want  Bill  Foster  [head  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  AgencyJ  to  know  that  I  look  on  his  work 
as  part  of  national  security  just  as  much  as  the  work  of  Secre- 
tarv  Boh  McNamara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.” 


Military  Policy 

Control  of  ISnclear  W  eapons.  In  Seattle.  September  16. 
1961.  he  said:  “The  responsibility  for  the  control  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  rests  solely  with  the  President,  who  exercises 
the  control  of  their  use  in  all  foreseeable  circumstances.  This 
has  been  the  case  since  1915  under  four  Presidents.  It  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  I  am  President.” 

Mnclear  W  eapons  and  Allies.  Currently,  the  United  States 
gives  certain  limited  atomic  information  to  NATO  allies.  The 
Administration  has  submitted  a  new  agreement  to  Congress 
expanding  the  amount  of  nuclear  information  to  NATO.  A 
number  of  Congressmen  believe  such  an  agreement  may  lead 
to  development  of  a  multilateral  NATO  nuclear  force  or  inde¬ 
pendent  nuclear  capabilities.  President  Johnson  has  said  he 
hopes  that  an  agreement  to  establish  a  multilateral  force  of 
surface  ships  can  be  ready  for  signature  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Draft.  President  Johnson  has  said  his  Administration  is  study¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  ending  Selective  Service  but  would  reach 
no  definite  conclusion  until  early  spring. 

In  1959  both  Sens.  Johnson  and  Goldwater  voted  against  a 
two-year  rather  than  four-year  extension  and  against  a  civilian 
commission  to  study  the  draft. 

Military  Spending.  During  his  years  in  Congress,  President 
Johnson  supported  strong  defense  measures.  He  consistently 
voted  for  increases  in  the  military  budget  during  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration.  During  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Admin¬ 
istration.  overall  militarv  spending  rose  SH.3  billion  from  S17.7 
billion  to  S56  billion. 

President  Johnson  reduced  the  fiscal  1965  military  budget, 
which  was  in  preparation  as  he  assumed  office,  hy  SI  billion. 


Relations  with  Communist  Nations 

Soviet  Lnion.  “We  have  many  basic  differences  [with]  the 
Soviet  Union,  hut  we  also  believe  and  work  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Russian  peojjle  desire  a  better  life  for  their  children. 
Reducing  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  as  necessary  to 
their  national  interest  as  it  is  to  ours.”  Feh.  27,  1961. 
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•  GOLDWATER 

selling  Russia  wheat  for  instance,  let’s  ask  for  some  concessions. 
Let’s  use  as  a  threat  to  get  those  concessions  the  terrific  need 
she  has  for  our  recognition.  This  is  not  something  I  would  do 
just  overnight.  This  is  something  that  would  come  about 
through  consultation  with  our  own  people,  our  allies.”  Der 
Spiegel  interview. 

Eastern  Europe.  Asked  hy  the  Der  Spiegel  reporter  if  he 
still  advocated  “helping  possible  uprisings  in  Eastern  Europe 
hy  being  prepared  to  move  a  task  force  equipped  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  nuclear  weapons,  along  with  an  ultimatum,”  Gold- 
water  replied:  “If  that  became  necessary,  if  that  were  the  only 
way,  yes.  .  .  .  These  are  tools  that  we  have  to  be  ready  to  use 
if  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  say  to  people:  If  you’re  willing  to 
fight  for  freedom,  we’re  willing  to  help  you.” 


Tension  Areas 

Cuba.  Sen.  Goldwater  goes  further  than  the  Johnson  Adminis¬ 
tration  regarding  Cuba.  He  urges  “an  effective  economic- 
military  blockade  of  Cuba”  and  immediate  U.S.  recognition 
of  a  Cuban  government-in-exile. 

Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  Victory  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
the  goal.  In  accomplishing  this,  “I  would  turn  to  my  Joint 
(Chiefs  of  Staff  and  say:  Fellows,  we  made  the  decision  to  win, 
now  it’s  your  problem.”  Der  Spiegel  interview. 

When  asked  August  12  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  whether  he  would 
advocate  extending  the  war  in  any  way,  the  Senator  said,  “Just 
what  I’ve  been  advocating  for  months  and  months  and  months, 
that  is  we  interdict  supply  lines  coming  down  from  the  home 
base  of  Red  China.” 


•  JOHNSON 

Eastern  Europe.  “We  will  continue  to  build  bridges  across 
the  gulf  which  has  divided  us  from  Eastern  Europe.  There  will 
be  bridges  of  increased  trade,  of  ideas,  of  visitors,  and  of 
humanitarian  aid.  We  do  this  for  four  reasons: 

“First,  to  open  new  relationships  with  countries  seeking  in¬ 
creased  independence  yet  unable  to  risk  isolation.  Second,  to 
open  the  minds  of  a  new  generation  to  the  values  and  the 
visions  of  the  Western  civilization  from  which  they  come  and  to 
which  they  belong.  Third,  to  give  freer  play  to  the  powerful 
forces  of  legitimate  national  pride — the  strongest  barrier  to  the 
ambition  of  any  country  to  dominate  another.  Fourth,  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  identity  of  interests  and  the  prospects  of  progress 
for  Eastern  Europe  lie  in  a  wider  relationship  with  the  West.” 
May  2.1,  PX>L 

Tension  Areas 

Cuba.  Since  assuming  office,  President  Johnson  has  continued 
the  Kennedy  Administration’s  economic  and  political  pressure 
on  Premier  Castro’s  government.  At  a  news  conference  May 
6  he  said:  “We  are  going  to  continue  our  policy  of  economic 
isolation  [of  Cuba]  in  the  hopes  that  we  can  prevent  the  spread 
of  Castro’s  Communism  throughout  the  hemisphere.  We  are 
going  to  constantly  insist  that  our  allies  do  likewise.” 

Vietnam.  Vietnam  has  posed  President  Johnson’s  most  vexing 
foreign  policy  problem,  f  aced  with  a  deteriorating  military 
and  political  situation  he  has  been  urged  either  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  or  expand  the  war  into  North  Vietnam.  So  far 
he  has  done  neither.  In  early  August,  the  Johnson  Administra¬ 
tion  responded  to  an  attack  by  PT  boats  on  two  U.S.  destroyers 
by  destroying  four  North  Vietnam  naval  ba.«es  and  nearly  lO'^i 
of  the  country’s  oil  storage  capacity.  Newsmen  later  opened  up 


Civil  Rights 


Both  President  Johnson  and  Sen.  Goldwater  have  moved 
away  from  the  position  they  took  on  civil  rights  when  they 
originally  entered  the  Senate. 

Johnson.  From  1937,  when  he  entered  Congress,  to  the 
mid-19.S0s,  President  Johnson  voted  consistently  in  Congress 
with  the  Southern  bloc  against  FEPC,  anti-lynching  bills, 
and  bills  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax.  As  Majority  Leader,  in 
1957  and  PXK)  he  played  a  large  role  in  achieving  final 
Senate  passage  of  important  civil  rights  legislation  dealing 
with  voting  rights.  But  while  steering  the  bills  to  final 
passage,  he  several  times  voted  against  broadening  the 
legislation. 

Upon  becoming  President  he  made  civil  rights  the  first  order 
of  Congressional  business,  opposed  any  crippling  amend¬ 
ments  and  vigorously  pressed  for  the  comprehensive  civil 
rights  legislation  which  was  finally  enacted  and  signed  b\ 
him  on  July  2,  1961. 

Goldwater.  Soon  after  entering  the  Senate  in  1953.  Sen. 
Goldwater  co-sponsored  a  bill  which  would  have  made  tlis- 
crimination  against  a  worker  because  of  race,  bv  an  employer 
or  labor  union,  an  unfair  labor  practice.  Sens.  Ives  and 


Lehman.  N.Y.,  John  Kennedy.  Mass..  Douglas.  111.,  and 
others  co-sponsored  the  bill,  which  was  also  supported  bv 
the  NAACP. 

Sen.  Goldwater  supported  the  1957  and  196)9  civil  rights  bills 
having  to  do  with  voting  rights.  In  1961  he  voted  against 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  on  public  accommo¬ 
dations  and  employment  saying  tbev  were  unconstitutional 
and  a  “police  state”  would  be  required  to  enforce  them. 
The  Senator  voted  against  closing  debate  on  the  bill  and 
against  final  passage. 

\^hile  personally  opposed  to  racial  discrimination,  tbe  Sena¬ 
tor’s  strong  support  of  states  rights  bas  seemed  to  lead  bim 
to  the  position  that  civil  rights  questions  must  be  left  to  the 
states  where  possible  even  if  this  means  little  will  be 
aecomplished  in  some  areas. 

In  bis  add  ress  at  tbe  Republican  **unitv  conference"  on 
August  12.  he  said:  "A  (ioldwater-Miller  .\dministration 
pledges,  in  the  literal  wording  of  the  President's  Oath  of 
Office — ‘faithful  execution'  of  the  l'>(>}  (fivil  Rights  law.  and 
all  other  civil  rights  laws.  This  s*)lemn  pledge  for  full  im¬ 
plementation  is  included  in  oui  19(>l  Platform." 
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•  G()1J)W\TKR 

Tliere  has  hreii  consideraltlo  confusion  rcfiardin"  Sen.  Gold- 
water's  ^ie\vs  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Vietnam.  The 
Senator  savs  that  lu'wsinen  have  inisinterpretetl  him.  and  that 
althouiih  he  noted  the  possihilitv  of  “defoliation  of  the  forest  h\ 
low-vield  atomic  weajxms  "  he  was  not  advocatinjr  this  course. 


Foreijin  AitJ  anti  Tratle 

Aid.  Du  I  inj:  his  12  years  in  the  Senate.  Sen.  Gold  water  has 
never  been  recorded  as  votinji  for  a  final  foreijzn  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  or  appropriation  hill.  In  l')(>2  he  ttpposed  a  SlnO  million 
cut  in  militaiA  aid  hut  supported  a  S2tU)  million  cut  in  develop¬ 
ment  loans.  In  I'Hv'f  he  opposed  a  S2(M1  million  cut  in  develop¬ 
ment  loans. 

This  \ear  he  has  voted  against  funds  for  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association  and  the  Inter- American  Development 
Hank.  In  I'Hil  he  voted  to  reduce  the  Peace  Corps  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  Sltf  million  to  .S2.t  million.  There  was  no  Senate  roll 
call  vote  on  creation  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Trade,  Though  he  calls  himself  a  free  trader.  Goldwater  has 
consistently  voted  to  protect  American  industry  from  foreign 
competition.  In  PH)2.  he  voted  against  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  which  authorized  expanded  Presidential  negotiations  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  tariffs,  and  against  a  proposal  to  aid  firms 
and  workers  adversely  affected  hv  the  Trade  Expansion  .\ct. 


Huinuii  Rights  at  Home 

American  Indians.  Sen.  Goldwater  has  introduced  numerous 
hills  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  American  Indian,  in¬ 
cludin':  his  constituents  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  people. 

In  I't.i't  the  controvers\  o\er  whether  termination  of  Federal 
responsihility  over  Indians  should  he  with  their  "consent"  or 
only  after  "consulting  "  them  was  before  Congress  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  hills.  Sen.  Goldwater  co-sponsored  the  hill  in  favor  of 
"consultation"  only.  Then-Sen.  Johnson  co-sponsored  neither. 

Immigration,  \sked  for  his  views  on  immigration.  Sen. 
Goldwater  told  Concressinnal  Quarterly.  \ug.  2I».  196.'T  "I 
think  we  ouirht  to  revise  the  quotas.  I  think  thev  are  wav  out 
f>{  line.  e  are  not  allow  intr  enough  Chinese  or  Koreans  to 
enter  thi'  country,  in  my  opinion.  We  have  concentrated  too 
heavily  on  countries  that  already  have  overwhelming  numbers 
of  {leople  in  this  country.  ...  If  studv  showed  it  [the  national 
oriL'in  'y-tem]  needed  t'>  he  done  awa\  with,  then  it  should 
he  dr.ne  away  with.  1  frankh  don't  know  nnself  whether  it 
'hould  cir  shouldn't.  ...  I  don't  think  the  volume  of  immigra- 
ti'.in  -h'luld  he  treater." 

f.ivil  Liberties,  ^en.  f»oldwater.  a  dedicated  anti-Communist. 
ha-  \oted  for  'tudent  lo\alt%  oath*  and  r  o-spori'ored  legi'^lation 
to  outlaw  the  L..>.  Gommuni't  Part\.  In  and  l').or5  he 

f o-'pori'ored  hill-  to  le^ralize  wiretapping  with  fewer  restric¬ 
tion'  than  hill'  later  supported  h\  the  Kerinedv  Aflministration. 

Heferring  to  the  work  of  the  House  1  ri-Amerifan  Aetivities 
Committee  and  the  >eriate  Judifiar\  Internal  Sefuritv  Suh- 
corrimittee.  .'^en.  Gf»ld water  said.  "I  flori  t  think  we  could  operate- 
without  them.  " 


•  JOHNSON 

the  fact  that  there  might  have  been  provocation  for  the  attack 
on  the  I  .S.  destroyers,  because  of  South  Vietnam  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  Islands.  On  Sept.  IH.  U.S.  Navy  destroyers 
fired  on  hmr  unidentified  objects  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  which 
then  "disappeared." 


Foreign  .Aid  and  Trade 

Aid.  President  Johnson  as  Senator  regularly  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  of  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower. 
I  poll  taking  office  he  cut  the  Administration's  request  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  funds  drastically  before  submitting  it  to  Congress,  and 
("ongress  accepted  his  argument  that  this  was  a  "hare  bones" 
request.  The  end  result  is  still  not  decided,  hut  total  funds 
ajqiropriated  may  he  slightly  more  than  in  P)63. 

In  l')().i.  President  Johnson  supported  and  Sen.  Goldwater  op- 
jioscd  the  sale  of  surplus  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Trade.  President  Johnson  has  generally  favored  “trade  liberal¬ 
ization."  In  P)61  the  Kennedv-Johnson  Administration  sup¬ 
ported  the  convention  establishing  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD  I  as  one  step 
toward  closer  economic  cooperation  among  members  of  the 
•Atlantic  Community.  Sen.  Goldwater  voted  against  OECD. 


Human  Rights  at  Home 

American  Indians.  President  Johnson  is  not  known  to  have 
taken  a  special  interest  in  American  Indian  affairs  while  in 
Congress.  In  discussing  the  need  for  his  “war  on  poverty" 
program,  he  has  referred  to  the  plight  of  the  Indians  and  made 
special  funds  available. 

The  current  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  is  to  terminate  federal  supervision  only  when  the 
Indians  are  ready  for  it  and  have  consented  to  it. 

Immifiration.  President  Johnson  voted  for  the  McCarran- 
\A  alter  .Act  over  President  Truman’s  veto  in  19.52.  (Sen.  Gold- 
water  w  as  not  in  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  As  President,  he 
has  supported  the  Kennedy  Administration  bill  to  revise  the 
present  law  and  abolish  the  discriminatory  national  origins 
quota  system. 

(.ivil  Liberties.  President  Johnson  while  in  Congress  voted 
for  student  loyaltv  oaths  in  19.59.  for  the  1950  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Act  (over  President  Truman’s  veto  I .  for  the  largest 
ajipropriation  ever  given  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  19  If!,  and  for  extension  of  the  Dies  Committee  in 
191.5. 
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WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

William  Edward  Miller  was  born  March  22,  1914  in  Lockport, 
New  York.  He  has  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Union  University 
Law  School  in  Albany,  New  York. 

William  Miller  was  District  Attorney  of  Niagara  County,  New 
York  from  1948  until  he  came  to  Congress  in  1951.  In  June 
1963  Rep.  Miller  announced  that  he  would  retire  at  the  end 
of  the  1961  Congressional  session  in  order  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  family  and  his  law  practice  in  Buffalo.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Rep.  Miller  has  a  long  record  of  service  within  the  GOP  Party 
organization.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gressional  Campaign  Committee  in  1960,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  June  1961. 


Views  on  Issues 

The  United  ISations.  At  the  height  of  UN  operations  in  the 
Congo  in  1962,  Rep.  Miller  said  that  if  present  trends  continue, 
the  United  States  must  take  a  “whole  new'  look-see”  at  the  UN 
where  it  is  currently  being  “out-voted,  out-maneuvered,  and 
out-propagandized.”  That  same  year  he  voted  to  limit  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Congo  operation  and  circumscribe  U.S. 
purchases  of  UN  bonds. 

Disarmament  and  Control  of  IStirlear  W^eapons.  Although 
Rep.  Miller  went  on  record  as  favoring  establishment  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in  1961,  he  voted 
against  its  continuation  in  1963. 

When  agreement  on  a  test  ban  treaty  began  to  appear  possible 
in  early  1963,  Rep.  Miller  joined  a  House  Republican  Leader¬ 
ship  “Committee  on  Nuclear  Testing”  which  issued  a  number 
of  reports  opposing  the  Administration’s  test  ban  plans. 

Military  Policy.  Rep.  Miller  advocates  “stronger”  U.S.  defenses 
although  in  1963  he  supported  amendments  to  cut  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  budget  by  $636  million,  and  the  military  aid 
program,  $225  million.  He  voted  for  cuts  in  the  civil  defense 
budget  in  1959.  He  has  supported  extension  of  the  draft,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  vote  in  1963.  He  favors  expansion  of  the 
Junior  ROTC  program  and  continuation  of  the  four-year  senior 
program  in  U.S.  colleges. 

Foreign  Aid  and  Trade.  The  Congressman  has  approved 
L.S.  participation  in  most  international  lending  agencies,  and 
voted  for  the  Food  for  Peace  program  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  ntil  1962  he  generally  supported  bilateral  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  hut  since  that  date  he  has  favored  major  cuts  in  these 
activities.  He  supports  a  protectionist  trade  policy. 

Relations  with  Commnnist  ISations.  Rep.  Miller  considers 
efforts  to  reduce  cold  war  tensions  as  appeasement  or  traveling 
“the  same  road  that  Neville  Chamberlain  traveled  in  the 
I9.30’s.”  In  keeping  with  this  view,  the  Congressman  has  op¬ 
posed  trade,  aid  or  sales  of  food  and  fiber  to  Communist  areas. 

(.aha.  According  to  Rep.  Miller.  Communism  in  Cuba  is  “the 
greatest  single  threat  to  peace  and  freedom  in  our  hemis})here.'' 
He  deeply  regrets  that  “American  air  jiower”  was  not  allowed 
to  support  Cuban  rebels  during  the  Pt6l  Bav  of  Pigs  invasion. 


HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  was  horn  May  27,  1911,  in  Wallace, 
South  Dakota.  His  college  training  was  temporarily  interrupted 
by  the  Depression  which  forced  him  to  return  home  in  1931 
to  help  run  the  family  drugstore.  He  holds  a  pharmacy  degree, 
and  a  Masters  degree  in  Political  Science  from  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Hubert  Humphrey  was  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  from  June  1945 
until  he  came  to  the  Senate  in  1949.  Since  1961  he  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  mainstay  of  the  Administration  in 
his  role  as  Majority  Whip.  He  currently  serves  on  the  Appro¬ 
priations,  Foreign  Relations  and  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittees  and  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Vice  Presidential  ISomination.  “I  think  in  all  my  life,”  said 
President  Johnson,  August  26,  “that  1  have  never  taken  any 
decision  more  seriously  than  picking  Humphrey.  ...  1  picked 
Humphrey  because  ...  he  would  he  the  best  man  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  if  anything  happened  to  me.”  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  President  and  the  Senator  have  agreed  that 
if  the  Democrats  win,  the  Vice  President  should  take  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs  and  supervise  policies 
in  such  fields  as  space,  disarmament,  and  welfare. 

Views  on  Issues 

The  United  Nations.  The  Senator  considers  the  UN  a  “valu¬ 
able  instrument  in  reducing  world  tensions  and  enhancing 
world  welfare,”  and  estimates  that  UN  peacekeeping  operations 
have  saved  “this  Nation  billions  of  dollars.”  He  has  supported 
establishment  of  a  permanent  UN  Police  Force  and  called  upon 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court 
in  all  international  disputes. 

Disarmament.  Sen.  Humphrey  has  been  the  most  informed 
and  articulate  champion  of  world  disarmament  in  Congress. 
He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment:  he  played  a  major  role  in  establishment  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency:  he  helped  reactivate  the 
nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  when  they  seemed  destined  to 
collapse;  and  he  led  the  fight  for  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

Military  Policy.  Desj)ite  his  interest  in  disarmament,  the 
Senator  has  always  supported  a  strong  military  establishment 
and  military  alliances  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  has  consistently 
opposed  amendments  to  reduce  the  Defense  Department 
budget:  he  has  generally  opposed  attempts  to  curb  the  military 
aid  program:  he  has  favored  an  expanded  civil  defense  pro¬ 
gram:  and  he  has  always  voted  for  hills  to  extend  the  military 
draft.  In  1959.  however,  he  voted  for  two  amendments  to  the 
draft  hill — one  would  have  established  a  Commission  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Manpower  to  study  current  training  {)rograins  and  alterna¬ 
tives:  the  other  would  have  extended  the  program  for  onlv 
two  years,  instead  of  the  reijuested  four. 

Foreign  .Aid  and  Trade.  The  Senator  savs  the  primary  aim 
of  foreign  aid  should  he  “to  build  a  more  stable  and  interde¬ 
pendent  world"  and  has  called  upon  the  Lnited  States  to 
channel  a  larger  share  of  its  aid  funds  through  international 
agencies.  Sen.  Humphrey  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Program,  and  helped  initiate  the 
Peace  Corps  concept,  lie  favors  a  liberal  trade  polic\. 

Relations  with  Commnnist  Nations.  The  Senator  has  gen¬ 
erally  supported  proposals  to  increase  trade  with  ('.ommunist 
nations.  lh“  has  favort'd  some  aid  to  Communist  nations  width 
show  signs  of  splitting  awa\  from  the  l'ommuid>t  blot  .  He 
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Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  Rep.  Miller  believes  the  United 
States  should  expand  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  In  mid-July 
the  (]on<iressman  said:  to  “allow  them  to  continue  to  kill 
American  hoys  day  after  day  under  the  protection  of  the 
sanctuarv  ...  is  wrong.  We  either  should  win  or  get  out.” 

Unman  Rif(hts  at  Home.  Rep.  Miller  said,  July  19.  that  he 
has  “some  serious  reservations  about  its  [the  civil  rights  act 
of  196f]  constitutionality  hut  I  elected  to  cast  my  vote  for  the 
hill.”  When  the  1960  civil  rights  hill  was  pigeonholed  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  Rep.  Miller  refused  to  sign  a  discharge 
[)etition  to  bring  the  measure  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  He  had 
previously  signed  a  petition  to  force  a  postal  employee’s  pay 
raise  hill  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

In  1960  the  Congressman  joined  in  sponsoring  an  Administra¬ 
tion  hill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  refugees  and  liberalize 
the  national  origins  quota  system  which  discriminates  against 
immigrants  from  Southern  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa.  He  has 
recently  attacked  the  Administration’s  proposals  to  eliminate 
the  quota  system.  According  to  Rep.  Miller,  these  proposals 
would  “open  the  floodgates.  .  .  .” 

Internal  Security.  The  Congressman,  who  served  on  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  1959-61,  has  sup¬ 
ported  bills  which  would:  expand  Federal  and  industrial  secu¬ 
rity  programs;  legalize  wiretapping  and  state  sedition  laws; 
control  overseas  travel  of  U.S.  citizens;  and  restrict  distribu¬ 
tion  of  “political  propaganda.”  In  19.51.  Rep.  Miller  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party. 
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has  opposed  restricting  the  President’s  right  to  barter  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  to  Communist  governments  or  provide  economic 
or  financial  assistance  to  Communist  dominated  areas  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe. 


Cuba.  Sen.  Humphrey  has  supported  comprehensive  economic 
and  political  sanctions  against  Cuba. 


Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  “Our  task  in  Vietnam,”  said 
the  Senator  on  August  17,  “is  clearly  to  make  aggression  seem 
hopeless.  Out  of  that  new  realization  can  come  new  grounds 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  that  safeguards  South  Vietnam’s 
independence.”  On  June  23  he  said,  “I  do  not  favor  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  war.  .  .  .  We  cannot  possibly  succeed  as  a  nation  in 
any  of  these  areas  unless  we  work  through  the  United  Nations 
or  some  similar  organization.” 


Human  Rights  at  Home.  The  Senator  has  labored  for  equal 
rights  throughout  his  career.  This  year  he  played  a  crucial 
role  in  guiding  the  civil  rights  bill  through  the  Senate. 


The  Senator  has  criticized  present  U.S.  immigration  laws  as  I 
“predicated  upon  the  theory  of  a  racial  or  cultural  elite.”  He  I 
has  sponsored  revisions  to  modernize  the  quota  system,  and  1 
accord  asylum  to  refugees.  I 

Internal  Security.  Hubert  Humphrey  has  generally  sup¬ 
ported  individual  liberties.  He  has  criticized  the  U.S.  failure 
to  distinguish  between  “disloyalty  and  non-conformity,”  op¬ 
posed  loyalty  oaths  for  students,  and  introduced  legislation  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  travel  abroad.  Yet  in  1954  he  obtained 
approval  of  an  amendment  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party, 
despite  Administration  objections  that  it  would  drive  Party 
members  underground. 


Suggested  Readings 

The  Professional :  Lyndon  R.  Johnson,  by  William  S.  White,  Hougbton 
Mifflin,  1964,  $5.00. 

here  I  Stand,  by  Barrv  Croldwater,  McGraw-Hill,  paperback,  1964, 
75<‘. 

If  hy  .V  ot  Victory?  by  Barry  Goldwater,  McGraw-Hill,  paperback,  1962, 

The  Cause  is  Mankind:  A  Liberal  Program  for  Modern  America,  by 
Hubert  Humphrey,  Praeger,  19f)4,  $4.95. 
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